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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


INAUGURAL MEETING OF WINTER AND LENT TERM. 
The January meeting of the Association will be held by kind invitation 
of the City Librarian at the Guildhall Library on Wednesday, January 8th. 
7.30 p.m. Light refreshments by the hospitality of the City Librarian, 
Mr. Edward M. Borrajo. 
8 p.m. Business meeting. Thomas H. Ellis, Esq., Chairman of 
Library Committee of City of London, in the Chair. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS by HENRY GUPPY, ESQ., M.A., 
Librarian of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


It is hoped that there will be a large attendance at this meeting. 
Especially would the Committee welcome those older members and friends 
who were students at Mr. Guppy’s bibliographical lectures in London some 
years ago, and all L.A. students and candidates. Chief librarians are 
also heartily invited, and members are requested to direct the attention of 
their chiefs to this notice. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Joint Meeting on Registration. 


A joint meeting of the Library Association and the Library Assistants’ 
Association will be held on Wednesday, January 22nd, at the London School 
of Economics at 8 p.m., when a paper on ‘‘ Registration: a Criticism 
and a Suggestion,’’ by Messrs. L. Stanley Jast and W. C. Berwick Sayers 
will be read. The meeting, if necessary, will adopt a resolution. 


Registration is the most important professional topic that has occupied 
the thoughts of librarians and assistants for some years past, and we 
confidently look for the presence at this meeting of every member who 
can possibly attend. The paper will, we understand, deal with the relation 
of the Library Association Charter to the question of Registration. The 
occasion is noteworthy, too, as being the first joint meeting arranged by 
the two Associations. 


ComMITTEE VACANCY. 

Owing to the resignation of Mr. J. G. Faraday (Hornsey) a vacancy 
occurs in the country representation on the Committee. This vacancy will 
be filled at the February meeting of the Association. Nominations should 
be sent to Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Hon. Sec., Central Library, Croy- 
don, not later than February 11th. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT.* 


(1) By W. Benson Trorne, Disirict Librarian, Bromley, 
Poplar. 


The first requirement in the education of an assistant is 
a sound ordinary education of about Matriculation standard. 
At the outset we are faced with an almost insuperable difficulty 
in the fact that assistants usually commence work in a library 
at an age which makes it altogether impossible for them to 
have attained this standard. Until Committees are in a 
position to be able to afford the cost of employing in the lowest 
grades only youths of a superior education, we must accept 
this fact and do our best under the circumstances. 

At the present time I am half afraid we are inclined to 
over-estimate the value of technical knowledge at the expense 
of general knowledge; to proceed too far in this direction 
would be in my mind nothing short of disastrous. 1 can con- 
ceive of few things more pitiable than the spectacle of an 
assistant believing himself to be an expert librarian on the 
strength, for instance, of his familiarity with the Baconian 
theory of classification, whilst ignorant of the geographical 
location of the South Sea Islands on a map of the world. Our 
first duty is to remember that we are servants of the public; 
the public is not interested in Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary 
Catalogue, rather does it want to know if you have a book 
which will give assistance in writing an essay on 
‘*Happy is the Country without a _ History.’’  There- 
fore I am a_ strong advocate of the necessity for 
acquiring general knowledge. Junior assistants cannot 
hope to be ‘“‘learned,’’ but we may reasonably expect 
them to know where to look for a book on conchology; senior 
assistants cannot be animated encyclopedias, but we may 
look for more than a blank stare when we ask for information 
on Goethe’s position as a scientist. We are only going part 
of the way in our service to the community if we stop short 
as experts in making available the stores of knowledge in our 
keeping. One is almost tired to death of hearing repeated 
the old saw that a librarian should know something of every- 
thing and everything of something, but yet we must confess 
that this is the ideal to be sought. The relationships of the 
sciences, the main lines of the world’s history, all literature 
to some extent, our own literature to a large extent, to say 
nothing of the arts, philosophies, languages, etc., are entirely 





* Papers read at the December meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association. Printed in the order in which they were read. 
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requisite knowledge to the librarian if he is to perform his 
duties with any degree of utility; and yet who is sufficient 
for all these things? Is it not hopeless to expect a man to be 
equal to it? No doubt it is, but that is unquestionably what 
we must reach after—each must strive as he best knows how 
to approximate to that standard, and the nearer he approaches 
it the more able librarian will he be. We profess to study 
classification, but unless we are acquainted with the constituents 
of knowledge, how can we apply a classification successfully ? 
Now-a-days we are greatly helped in the matter by schemes 
which are very fully worked out, but not being automatic their 
usefulness naturally depends on the intelligence of the person 
using them. However excellent a system of classification may 
be, chaos will result if it is ignorantly applied, and this is but 
one way in which general knowledge is called into requisition. 

Nevertheless, I would not have you imagine for one single 
instant that I think lightly of technical learning; on the 
contrary I think it of the very highest importance. Com- 
mittees would no doubt be able to secure the services of 
University men with degrees to manage their libraries if they 
so desired, but it is generally recognized to-day that something 
more is required in order to run a library successfully; mere 
academic learning is only part of the qualified librarian’s 
equipment. Librarianship is fast becoming, if it has not 
already become, a developed and systematised calling in which 
a man requires several years of training and assiduous study 
before he can approach absolute proficiency as a practical man. 
This is as it should be and as it need be if we assistants are 
to receive our due. It is to our best advantage to make our 
calling a learned one if we want to prevent the inept school- 
master from securing the better posts when they are adver- 
tised. So, as the librarians of the next generation, we must 
push on with our studies as fast as we can, and we must not 
finish with our text-books; we ought simply to regard them 
as the foundations of our technical knowledge; we must 
investigate further, dig deeper, survey wider fields of research, 
not believing that our predecessors have done all that is 
possible in the matter of librarianship. Only in this way shall 
we make progress. 

At the moment every assistant should unquestionably 
qualify himself for the Library Association examinations. 
They are not perhaps what they ought to be, and a chiefship 
is certainly not guaranteed if certificates are obtained in every 
section, but they are all that we have at present, and soon a 
chiefship will not be secured unless the candidate can produce 
the certificates. Moreover the wide study entailed in preparing 
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for the examinations is so fully mapped out in the syllabus as 
to render it of very great advantage to assistants. Little 
comes of desultory or unsystematic study, and the discipline 
of prescribed courses of reading is a lasting benefit. I am 
quite convinced that assistants who wish to advance in the 
future will have to take more seriously to study than they have 
done in the past. No doubt fresh facilities will be open; 
educational machinery is bound to grow, and those who per- 
sistently neglect to avail themselves of the opportunities pro- 
vided will find themselves hopelessly left in the race for the 
best positions. Few things form a better stimulus to self- 
education on the part of the assistant than membership of the 
Library Assistants’ Association. There is encouragement in 
rubbing shoulders with one’s fellows at the monthly meetings; 
a healthy spirit of competition amongst acquaintances is pro- 
voked, advantages are obtained in the shape of visits to 
libraries where varying systems are in operation, and by 
means of the monthly journal members are kept in touch with 
all that is going on in the world of librarianship. These facts 
I believe are overlooked by a good many, but that they exist 
and are a potent factor in the education of the assistant, I am 
quite certain. 


I must now conclude. Let me repeat: first, I am of 
opinion that no individual can be a competent librarian who 
has not a_ wide general knowledge; and secondly, no 
librarian, however great his general learning, can be con- 
sidered competent without the superstructure of a sound tech- 
nical training. These are no doubt commonplace conclusions 
at which to arrive; my remarks have been largely a pursuit 
of the obvious, but the two ensuing speakers have their own 
phases of the subject to put before you, and I hope I may have 
in a small measure prepared the way. 


(2). By Mizpan GILBert, Librarian-in-Charge, North Branch, 
Fulham. 


I should like to preface this brief paper by saying that I 
was asked to treat my portion of the discussion on the educa- 
tion of the library assistant from the standpo‘nt of the woman, 
but as I do not recognise any difference between library work 
whether it is done by a man or a woman, my remarks will 
apply equally to the one as to the other. The woman assistant 
has to do precisely the same work as the man assistant, and 
she therefore needs the same education. Perhaps it should 
be a little better, for as the man assistant has his position 
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assured in the library profession the woman assistant has yet 
to demonstrate by her work her equality on an intellectual 
basis, although the employment of women in libraries has got 
beyond the experimental stage. 

Women are quite as well fitted as men for library work, 
indeed it is a very suitable profession for women as our cousins 
in America have proved, but they must receive special training 
for their work as well as men. To say it is essential is a 
truism. It is unfortunate that the poor salaries offered do not 
encourage well educated women to enter the profession; a 
cultured woman librarian may consider herself fortunate if 
her salary is over £100 a year, whereas many business women 
receive considerably more. I believe that women will increas- 
ingly be employed in public libraries, but I trust that it will 
not be in the future as in the past, and even now is, so scorn- 
fully said, on the score of economy, but because of efficiency. 

It is of the utmost importance that every girl on entering a 
library should realise that if she and her sex are to be anything 
but the maidservants of the profession they must be inde- 
pendent, and strike out for themselves. Anyone can copy or 
obey, but it needs an expenditure of thought and ability to be 
a pioneer. A girl who enters a library as an assistant and 
intends to make the work her lifework must neglect no oppor- 
tunity of learning as much as possible of the technical part of 
librarianship, and at the same time improve herself by general 
knowledge. The survival of the fittest may be a hard doctrine, 
but its results are logical and natural, and it should be counted 
a dishonour for any assistant, man or woman, to have been 
several years in the profession and yet to possess none of the 
certificates of the Library Association. Applicants for positions 
in public libraries should undergo a test of general knowledge ; 
there should be a competitive examination similar to that set 
by the Post Office authorities. This would certainly result in 
the employment of the smartest boys and girls, and the 
ignorant and dense would naturally be eliminated. This is 
already done in some libraries with good results. The practice 
of taking boys and girls of little or no education or social 
qualifications cannot be too strongly deprecated, and it is 
because of the employment of ignorant assistants that public 
libraries are not taking the high position in the public mind 
they ought to take. 

Upon being appointed the assistant should be made 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch of library work. She 
should be subjected to a three years’ course of training in both 
the practical and theoretical sides of the work. If the duties 
are properly dealt with and specialised, as they should be in 
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every public library, the embryo librarian will be passed from 
one department to another, just as an apprentice upon entering 
a trade or profession spends so much time in every department 
or phase of the work, till proficiency in every branch is 
attained. 

It really should be unnecessary for any assistant to have 
to attend the technical classes held under the auspices of the 
Library Association; she should be able to learn all that is 
necessary tO pass an examination during her work in the 
library. Is it not the duty of an employer to see that his 
apprentice is being initiated into all the details of his business; 
that at the end of his apprenticeship the employee shall possess 
a thorough grasp of the trade? Then it is surely just as much 
the duty o( a librarian to see that his juniors are being taught 
the profession they are in the library to learn. In a word the 
Library Association technical classes ought to be superfluous 
instead of meeting, as they are to-day, a very real and urgent 
need. 

Then the education syllabus of the Library Association 
should be gradually unfolded to the assistant, whose superiors 
in the library of course possess the Diploma or some certificates 
themselves. 

It is a curious anomaly that the highest part of the tech- 
nical side of library work should be the first part of the 
syllabus undertaken by juniors. Sections V. and VI. are 
nearly always learnt by juniors from Brown’s Manual and very 
little by real practical experience. For instance, the planning 
of libraries, technicalities of library law, book selection, etc., 
are the first subjects taken up by juniors. This is obviously 
absurd. The examinations should be examinations on the 
practical knowledge of the assistant, whereas now they 
frequently are simply examinations of the student's knowledge 
of Brown’s Manual. This is no exaggeration, but a perfectly 
true statement; the assistant who has the best memory gets 
the highest marks. Please do not think that | am deprecating 
the Manual. On the contrary I think it to be a very valuable 
book, and one for which I personally am grateful, but my 
point is that candidates at the L.A. examinations are making 
the knowledge of that book take the place of real practical 
knowledge and experience. 

I believe the syllabus of the Library Association is con- 
sidered excellent, but in my humble opinion it would be an 
advantage if the tests were graded. For instance, Grade 1, 
Ordinary library routine and elementary cataloguing; Grade 
2, Classification, organisation and advanced cataloguing; 
Grade 3, Literature and Bibliography. 
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This would ensure that all who sit for the higher examina- 
tions possess, at least, a knowledge of ordinary library work. 
It would also respect a certain caste feeling invariably preva- 
lent among seniors, and ensure them the privilege of being 
examined with their compeers. It is not quite niee for a 
senior to have to sit in the same examination as a junior in 
years and experience, for the only reason that the Library 
Association syllabus is in its infancy, and did not exist in its 
present form a few years back. 

The assistant who understands the ordinary routine werk 
of a library, including cataloguing and classification, is far 
more useful than the one who only knows something about the 
planning of libraries, or who could give the librarian points on 
the selection of books, derived from a study of the Manual 
before mentioned. 

Every assistant ought also to possess a wide and general 
knowledge of English, European and American literature. 
The librarian is not, except in isolated cases, brought into 
actual contact with the borrowers of a library, and his know- 
ledge therefore is rarely put to the test, but the literary and 
practical knowledge of the assistant is being constantly 
brought into requisition, and it rests upon the assistants of a 
library in a really much greater degree than the librarian, 
whether the library is the educational and dominant factor in 
municipal life that it ought to be. 

Then lastly every assistant must realise that upon hei 
success at the Library Association examinations depends her 
future in the profession. No assistant ought to stay in a 
library year by year, advancing from juniorship to seniorship, 
just by reason of age. Promotion must or should depend upen 
ability and culture, and it must be the aim of every library 
assistant to possess the Diploma of the Library Association. 
Until she does she is not qualified to occupy the position of 
chief librarian. Of course in the days to come, every candidate 
for a chief librarianship will possess it, otherwise she will not 
be an applicant. It must rank as the blue ribbon of the pro- 
fession, the authorised Degree of the professional librarian. 
No assistant (I do not think it likely) should think or mentally 
write ‘‘ Ne plus ultra’’ upon obtaining it. It is after all but 
the means to an end, and that end must be the making of the 
perfect librarian. 


I should like to remind you as a closing word of a line in 
Goldsmith’s .‘‘ Traveller ’’ : 
‘* For just experience tells, on every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil.’’ 
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(3). By Henry T. Coutts, Librarian, North Library, Islington. 


It is essential that the subject under consideration should 
be viewed in the light of our knowledge of the function of the 
public librarian, for it is upon the basis of the education of the 
library assistant that the structure of the perfect librarian must 
be erected. If you refer to the ordinary dictionary you will 
probably find that a librarian is ‘‘ one who has the care of 
a library.’’ This definition is not very illuminating, but it 
shows the wisdom of the compiler, for even in the profession 
itself there are diversities of opinion with regard to the legiti- 
mate function of the librarian. On the one hand there are 
those who consider that the librarian is a public educationalist, 
whose duty it is to lead a wayward populace in the paths of 
literary and general knowledge, while on the other hand there 
are those who look upon him simply as a custodian and dis- 
peaser of books. If you take the latter view, this educational 
question is simplified. All you need then in the person of the 
librarian are the qualities which go to the making of the suc- 
cessful business man, the only difference being that instead of 
the pleasure of piling up shekels, the librarian would have to 
content himself with a doubtful increase in his salary, and a 
probable increase in his fiction percentage. The true function 
of the public librarian lies between the two extremes. The 
brevity of this paper will not allow of a detailed analysis of the 
librarian’s duties, but the time when he was looked upon as a 
caretaker, and when anyone was thought good enough to hand 
books over a counter, is happily past, and there are evidences 
on all sides that both the chief and subordinate positions in our 
libraries should be filled by persons of intelligence and good 
education. 


All who have studied the matter are agreed that the educa- 
tion of the student of librarianship should embrace a fair 
general education, coupled with professional knowledge in both 
its bibliographical and administrative aspects. The difference 
of opinion comes in when the relative importance of these three 
headings is discussed. You are all familiar with the present 
examination syllabus of the Library Association, and it is there- 
fore unnecessary for me to outline it. Now this syllabus em- 
phasises, and I think rightly so, the technical training of the 
librarian. Mr. Baker thinks this professional course of training 
‘* preponderates too much.’’ Mr. Baker’s scheme, printed in 
the Library Association Record, November, 1906, is based on 
the present syllabus, but differs inasmuch as it provides for an 
elementary course, and a final course (for diploma) wherein 
‘* the candidate must show satisfactory knowledge of at least 
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one among the following subjects: (1) Modern literature; 
(2) Ancient literature; (3) Bibliography; (4) Science; or (5) 
History, Geography, and Sociology; and must present a 
thesis or essay, showing original thought, on an approved 
subject coming within the purview of one of these subjects.’’ 
Before entering for the final course, candidates must have 
passed the advanced course which is very similar to the present 
scheme. No one would attempt to deny that the system out- 
lined by Mr. Baker is a good one, but in my opinion it would 
be unwise to widen the Library Association examination 
syllabus at the present time. An elementary course, however, 
might be introduced with advantage; such a course would be 
helpful to junior assistants as a stepping stone to the present 
or advanced course. 

Now consider for a moment methods of study from the 
assistant’s point of view. The value of the Library Associa- 
tion certificates is becoming more marked in the matter of 
appointments, and the younger men and women amongst us 
cannot afford to ignore them. The order of the several 
branches of the examination set by the Library Association is 
doubtless the most natural from an educational standpoint, but 
the library assistant who has to pursue his studies in the 
intervals of his daily work will probably find the following order 
most helpful to him in his ‘‘ trivial round’’ : (1) Library 
routine; (2) Cataloguing; (3) Classification; (4) Practical 
bibliography ; (5) Library history, foundation, and equip- 
ment; (6) Literary history, with Latin and one modern 


language. 
Of course, I do not mean that he should altogether neglect 
the latter subjects while studying the former. He must 


naturally imbibe something relative to them, for example, a 
knowledge of standard works and of current literature, which 
falls under Literary History; but the library assistant is not 
called upon to play the part of a literary critic in the earlier 
stages of his career. The language element should be followed 
up right from school, and should not be left to the last moment 
before taking the Diploma. 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of study, but these 
are not insurmountable. It is well-known that staff organiza- 
tion in many libraries is not conducive to study. Take the 
hackneyed example of the assistant who works, or rather is 
on duty, from 9 in the morning till 9 or 10 o’clock at night, 
with brief intervals for dinner and tea, and perhaps one half- 
day a week, which he probably, and very naturally, devotes to 
a favourite pastime. Study under such conditions becomes ‘‘ a 
weariness of the flesh.’ Although there are still many such 
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cases, one is glad to say they are getting fewer and farther 
between, and there are indications that in the future these 
adverse conditions will not generally prevail. If, as some 
think, public libraries become a recognised part of the educa- 
tional system of the country, one may reasonably expect that 
the staffs of such institutions will work under conditions 
similar to, though perhaps not identical with, the teaching 
profession. The establishment of a training college for British 
librarians, which at present consists only in the imagination 
of a few enthusiasts, may become an accomplished fact. 


ae ’ 


It is not my purpose to dwell upon “‘ castles in the air.’ 
Rather would I bring my remarks to bear upon the present 
condition of things. The educational path is clearly indicated 
for us by the Library Association, although there are differences 
of opinion with regard to the present Professional Examination 
syllabus. Some would like it simplified; others, a little more 
difficult; therefore it would seem to be wise not to advocate 
any radical change in the scheme. If any change is made it 
will doubtless run in the direction of a more advanced or diff- 
cult examination, and I leave you to judge whether such altera- 
tion would be fair to present-day library assistants under 
prevailing conditions. 


In conclusion, remember that the greatest factor in our 
education and advancement is to be found in ourselves. The 
library assistant has on more than one occasion been accused 
of taking things too seriously, and this accusation is in a 
measure perfectly true; but it is also true that some do not 
look upon their work seriously enough. There is no doubt 
that it is upon the attitude of the assistant to his work that all 
schemes for his education must be founded. Let us then be 
optimistic instead of grieving over real or imaginary injustices 
like the ‘* open door,’’ and make the most of the opportunities 
which are to our hand. Our chiefs will tell us, in much the 
same way as our fathers used to impress upon us the advantage 
of being born several decades later than they, that in their 
assistant days they had not one quarter of the advantages 
which we to-day possess. Now although we receive these glib 
utterances not always in a spirit of childlike reverence, we must 
admit the truth of at least some of them. Consider for a 
moment the facilities afforded by the Library Association classes 
at the London School of Economics; the correspondence 
classes; the many and valuable professional text-books which 
have appeared during the last few years, and the practical 
articles in current professional literature; the growing interest 
of chief librarians and members of library committees; and 
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lastly, but in no wise least, the mutual help afforded by the 
interchange of ideas, and the stimulating influence resulting 
from the linking up of individuals into a professional associa- 
tion like our own. If we, the present-day library assistants, 
have not benefited by such means, surely the fault lies at our 
own doors. 


DECEMBER MEETING. 

A meeting of the L.A.A. was held at the Battersea Central 
Public Library, Lavender Hill, S.W., by kind invitation of 
Lawrence Inkster, Esq., Hon. F.L.A. (Chief Librarian), on 
Wednesday evening, December 11th, 1907. Mr. Inkster pre- 
sided, and there was a fair attendance. 

The junior paper was by Mr. Richard Wright, Croydon 
Central Lending Library, and dealt with ** Staff Guilds, Clubs, 
and Reading Circles.’ We hope to print the paper next 
month. There was a brief discussion, and Mr. Wright was 
accorded a vote of thanks. 

A Conference on the Education of the Library Assistant 
was then held, the subject being introduced in papers—printed 
in this issue—by Miss M. Gilbert, and Messrs. W. Benson 
Thorne and H. T. Coutts. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Prideaux agreed with Miss Gilbert that assistants 
should sit for the several examinations of the Library Associa- 
tion in a definite order. It seemed to him ridiculous that 
juniors should take up library organisation, of which they had 
no practical knowledge, and with which they would not have 
to deal for many years to come, before they had studied cata- 
loguing and classification. | He could not agree that lectures 
on library management would be entirely superfluous if each 
librarian undertook to teach his own staff. Assistants would 
then learn only the methods at their particular library and the 
views of one particular librarian. A greater breadth of view 
could be obtained by attending the classes. 

Mr. Chambers said that the most important thing in the 
education of assistants was self-dependence. He believed an 
assistant would learn more by studying the methods at his 
particular library than he would by attending classes held 
under the auspices of the Library Association or any other 
body. At the classes the assistants simply heard the pro- 
fessional view of a particular lecturer, and if the assistants 
afterwards tried to apply his principles at the library at which 
they were engaged, they would in all probability be opposed 
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to those of their chief. The question of technical education is 
leading up to an important point. If it be admitted that tech- 
nical training is absolutely necessary, then the policy of the 
open door is knocked on the head. Technical education would 
also lead to the early inception of a Professional Register of 
qualified men. 

Mr. Hawkins spoke in favour of graded examinations, and 
also referred to the question of each librarian teaching his 
staff. He was of opinion that increases to salary should be 
given only according to merit. 

Mr. Peters, as a former assistant at Battersea, referred 
to Mr. Inkster’s efforts to hold classes for his assistants, 
which ultimately had to be abandoned owing to his numerous 
duties. 

Mr. Sumner said that the education of the assistant 
greatly depended upon the time at his disposal, and therefore 
librarians should combine to draw up a uniform scheme stating 
the number of hours each assistant should work per week. 
Some assistants only have one half day per week, and on this 
they attend the Library Association classes. 

Mr. Young moved a vote of thanks to the readers of the 
papers and 

Miss Clarke seconded. She was in agreement with Miss 
Gilbert that the question of sex should not count; proficiency 
was the only thing of importance. Regarding Mr. Chambers’ 
idea of the Library Association classes, she considered that 
the classes tended rather to make assistants think for them- 
selves. 

After the essayists had briefly replied, 

Miss Dumenil moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Inkster, for presiding at the meeting. 

Mr. Chambers in seconding referred to the keen interest 
Mr. Inkster had always taken in the L.A.A., and appropriately 
described him as the foster father of the Association. 

Mr. Inkster, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
expressed the pleasure it had given him to receive the Associa- 
tion at the Battersea Library, and to preside at the meeting. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A well-attended and most enthusiastic meeting of library 
assistants was held at Leeds on Thursday, December 5th, the 
occasion being the first annual meeting of the Yorkshire Branch 
of the L.A.A. Messrs. W. Benson Thorne and W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively of the 
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L.A.A., attended as delegates from London, and addressed the 
gathering. The members were generously entertained to tea 
by T. W. Hand, Esq. (City Librarian), who presided at this 
function and extended to the Association a welcome to Leeds. 
The business meeting was held in the Council Committee 
Room of the Municipal Buildings, by kind permission of Mr. 
Councillor Bate, Chairman of the Property Committee, the 
President of the Branch, Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds) in the 
chair. 

The result of the ballot for Officers and Committee for 
1907-8 was announced as under :— 

PresIDENT: G. W. Strother. 
Hon. TREASURER: W. E. Owen. 
Hon. Secretary: J. B. Ellison. 

CommMITTEE :—J. Ross (York), Miss Vernon (Wakefield), 
F. Jarratt (Huddersfield), J. G. Sleight (Hull), W. Smith 
(Dewsbury), F. J. Taylor (Barnsley), Miss Harrison (Leeds), 
F. Broadhurst (Sheffield), E. Hunter (Hull), Miss Mitchell 
(Keighley). 

The Annual Report was read and adopted, and Mr. G. W. 
Strother then welcomed the delegates to Leeds, and gave an 
outline of the work done by the Branch during the year. 

Mr. W. Benson Thorne addressed the meeting on ‘‘ For 
Progress.’’ There was no need, he said, in these days for him 
to attempt any justification for the existence of the public 
library, at any rate in the provinces. In London there still 
remained some opposition to be overcome. He asked them to 
remember the well-known words of Edward Edwards, ‘* Every 
man who enters on this calling, may give a powerful impulse 
to its elevation,’’ and to get a high conception of their calling. 
If they persevered their reward would come, not perhaps in the 
shape of purple and fine linen with seats in the upper chamber 
of feasts, but in peace of mind and quiet consciousness of good 
work well done. They might ask, How can mere library 
assistants do anything to elevate the profession? The answer 
was simple: Do all in your power to make your own library 
more and more successful; educate yourselves in the principles 
of your calling; join your Association and take an active 
interest in its affairs. Mr. Thorne concluded with some 
eloquent words of advice and encouragement. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers then spoke on ‘‘ The Forward 
Look in Librarianship.’’ Librarianship, he remarked, was yet 
in its swaddling clothes. He came, as one of them, to learn 
to realize that the library movement was a real thing, that the 
principles of librarianship were noble, and that their Associa- 
tion was no mere trades-union, no harbour of uninterested 
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inefficient beings, but a force instinct with the breath of life, a 
cultivator of men who in their own high sphere could help 
forward the well-being of the race. Those who listened would 
not all be chief librarians, but need they measure the positions 
of to-morrow by those of to-day? Rate limits are manacles 
indeed, but by the law of life and death manacles are outworn, 
and even the rate limit had its own limit and would not last 
more than another generation. Few of those living would be 
old then, and changed resources would mean changed con- 
ditions of service, new positions, higher recognition, but let 
them remember, more stringent demands. In those days the 
assistant would be paid a salary equivalent to that earned by 
the sub-librarian, or even the chief librarian to-day. But the 
public would see that it was earned. Let them no longer 
blind themselves to facts; if they cared nothing for their pro- 
fession; if their culture was not wider than it was last year; 
if they did not increase daily in the quality of their service, they 
should pray fervently that the rate-limit be never removed. 
Mr. Sayers dealt at length with a number of other topics, and 
in conclusion urged the claims of the Association, which, he 
said, was working for the general advancement of the assistant 
in education, in working conditions, in social status, and with- 
out doubt the best assistants in the country were members. He 
could not conceive that a man or woman loyal to his or her 
profession could remain outside, and leave those within to work 
alone for iis advance. 

A discussion followed, contributed to by Miss Hainsworth, 
Miss Harrison, Messrs. Ellison, McLeannan, Treliving, Ross, 
Owen, Sleight, and others, and votes of thanks were accorded 
to Messrs. Thorne and Sayers, and to others who had helped 
to make the meeting so brilliant a success. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS OF 
IRELAND. 


A meeting of this Association was held at the Ballyma- 
carrett Library, Belfast, on Wednesday, December 11th, Mr. 
R. J. Gourley (Chairman) presiding. 

Mr. D. H. Simpson (Librarian of the Ballymacarrett 
Branch) read a paper on ‘‘ The use and abuse of works of 
Fiction,’’ and this was followed by a paper by Mr. W. Moore 
(Central Library, Belfast) on ‘‘ The Rate Limit,’’ both being 
fully discussed. 

The meeting elected Messrs. Gourley, Rowan, Wilson and 
Scott as a sub-committee to make arrangements for an annual 
social union. A proposal to change the day of the monthly 
meetings from Wednesday to Monday was not agreed to. 
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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF YORKSHIRE BRANCH: 
CHAIRMAN’S REPORT AS DELEGATE OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


To the Committee of the Library Assistants’ Association. 


Gentlemen,—I beg to report that, accompanied by your Hon. Secretary, 
1 attended the first annual meeting of the Yorkshire Branch, held at 
Leeds on December 5th. Your delegates received a most hearty welcome, 
and wish to take this opportunity of placing on record their grateful 
appreciation of the generous hospitality which was so cordially bestowed 
upon them. 

Prior to the meeting, at the invitation of the City Librarian—Mr. 
T. W. Hand—the members of the Association were entertained to tea at 
Fairburn’s Restaurant. The meeting was held in the Municipal Buildings, 
about 40 members and friends being in attendance, Mr. G. W. Strother, 
President of the Branch, occupying the Chair. After announcing result 
of the ballot for Committee, Mr. Strother delivered an address on ‘* Our 
Yorkshire Branch,” outlining the work of the vear and indicating some- 
thing of what was hoped for the future. Your Chairman followed with 
an address entitled ‘‘ For Progress,’’ after which your Secretary dealt 
with ©“ The Forward Look in Librarianship.** The addresses were well 
received, and a brisk discussion ensued in which several ladies took part. 
The meeting was undoubtedly a great success; considerable enthusiasm 
prevailed, and your delegates cannot help thinking, even as they earnestly 
hope, that much good may result. Your delegates’ impressions of the 
meeting are favourable in every way, and there can be no question as to 
the real interest displayed by all present. If proof were needed of this, it 
is only necessary to mention that two members had travelled over 50 
miles to attend and would not be able to reach home again until 2 a.m. 


The Branch is fortunate in having for its Officers three capable, 
energetic men, full of zeal for the success of the venture, and possessing 
an uncommon enthusiasm for the calling of librarianship generally. As 
so much depends upon Officers, the Association is to be sincerely con- 
gratulated in this matter. The main difficulties with which the Branch 
has to contend are financial and geographical. As support increases the 
money troubles will probably decrease, and possibly become extinct, but 
the fact that the members are spread over a considerable area with no 
centre equally convenient to all will always hamper the work to some 
extent, and there is a great need for some super-organisation which would 
keep the members in closer touch with one another. There is a well- 
evinced desire for Technical Education among the members, and your 
‘epresentatives were gratified to learn that lectures on Literary History, 
Classification, and Library Economy were to be established at the Leeds 
University in January next. All the chief librarians of the district are in 
complete sympathy with the objects of the Association, and your delegates 
had the pleasure of being received privately by Messrs. T. W. Hand (City 


Librarian) and Arthur Tait (Chiet Librarian and Secretary, Leeds 
Institute). 


In concluding this Report, which owing to lack of space is necessarily 
fragmentary and brief, your delegates venture to believe that the results 
of the meeting perfectly justify the Committee’s action in sending dele- 
gates; and your Chairman, individually, would like to say that the 
Association is greatly indebted to Mr. Sayers, who made the visit to 
Leeds entirely at his own expense, and whose presence and address at the 
meeting were an altogether invaluable acquisition. 


Ws. Benson THORNE. 
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VISIT TO ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


About a score of L.A.A. members and friends enjoyed a special visit 
to the Library in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the afternoon of December 
11th. The Librarian—the Rev. W. P. Besley, M.A.—who received the 
party, had laid out for inspection a few of the more interesting treasures 
belonging to the Collection, and also favoured those present with some 
description of the Library generally and its work. The books were much 
admired, as was the actual Library, with its magnificent carved wood-work 
and atmosphere of historic associations. A number of bibliographical 
gems were inspected with marked appreciation, and many envious glances 
were cast at the goodly collection of fine volumes on London topography. 
‘Ine grateful thanks of the visitors were heartily accorded to Mr. Besley 
for his kindness in permitting the visit, and for his patient and genial 
responses to the many questions with which he was plied. The visit was 
greatly enjoyed, and will remain a very pleasant memory to all who 
were able to be present. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CERTIFICATES. 


The public distribution of the Library Association certificates has now 
become a permanent annual function. On Wednesday, December 4th, 
1907, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.A., Director of the London School of 
Economics, and Senator of the London University, distributed the certifi- 
cates awarded to successful candidates at the last professional examina- 
tion. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. R. Blair, M.A., B.Sc., Executive 
Officer, London County Council, the Chair was occupied by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, F.S.A., chairman of the Education Committee. It is to be re- 
gretted that only a few Councillors and members of the L.A. manifested 
an interest in this important phase of L.A. work by attending the 
meeting. 

Before presenting the certificates, Mr. Mackinder delivered an in- 
spiriting address. in the course of which he delineated his ideal librarian. 
The librarian of the future, he was convinced, must have a_ professional 
manner that would instil faith and assurance in the readers who may 
consult him, and he must possess a liberal education as well as a technical 
education. A vote of thanks to Mr. Mackinder and the authorities of 
the London School of Economics was proposed by Mr. E. A. Baker, 
M.A., Hon. Secretary of the Education Committee and seconded by Mr. 
A. E. Twentyman, Librarian of the Board of Education. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


*Miss Oxive E. Crark, Junior Assistant, North Islington Library, to be a 
Senior Assistant at the Central Library. 
*Miss G. O. Skuse, Junior Assistant, to be Senior Assistant at the North 
Islington Library. 
*Mr. H. M. Rosarts, Senior Assistant, Central Library, Walthamstow, 
to be Assistant-in-Charge of the Higham’s Park Branch Library. 
* Member of the L.A.A. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Senior: Messrs. H. Groom, Harlesden; A. C. McCombe, East Ham; 
J. Ormerod, Nelson; J. H. Shaw, Bury; S. M. Staples, Willesden Green; 
L. Toole, Battersea. 

Junior: Miss K. Chappell, Miss E. King, Miss H. M. Kingston, and 
Miss R. M. Lidbetter, all of Islington. 
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